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| MUST RESIGN’ 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
New York, N. Y. 


As THE OFFICERS of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education have not used its Advisory 
Committee in any effective way and as there is 
no indication that they are likely to do so in the 
future, and also as I am not in sympathy with 
important parts of the program that is being 
promoted, I tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee. 

In a letter written in May, 1951, you said that 
before making any commitment for the Fund you 
thought that a general survey of the field should 
be made to indicate the problems that needed 
attention and that you desired the advice of 
‘‘wise and experienced people’’ whom you would 
call as a Committee in the Autumn. The Com- 
mittee was not called to meet until a year later. 
In the meantime the Fund had made large ap- 
propriations, without, so far as is known, any 


1 Letter to Dr. Clarence H. Faust, president, Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, New York, N. Y., Mar. 
16, 1954. 


preliminary comprehensive survey and obviously 
without advice of the proposed Committee. At 
the two subsequent meetings of the Committee 
(June 10, 1952, and September 1, 1953) no di- 
rective advice as to general policies was asked 
for or given. 

At the third meeting I presented a memoran- 
dum in which I expressed my regret that the 
Committee had not been used as the members 
had been led to expect that it would be, and I 
proposed, if the Committee was to be continued, 
a list of responsibilities that it should assume. 
One was that Committee counsel should be asked 
on important projects under consideration and 
that its advice, whether or not accepted by you, 
should be transmitted along with your recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors when they 
came to consider appropriations for the projects. 
I distinctly stated that responsibility for deci- 
sions would of course remain with the Directors. 
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To my regret my fellow members did not sup- 
port my recommendations, They stated that 
they wished to advise on general policies but 
not on the wisdom of undertaking specific proj- 


ects. Apparently neither they nor the officers 
of the Fund appreciated that one can approve 
a general policy (for instance, that the Fund 
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should attempt to better the quality of teachers) 
and then heartily disapprove the means pro- 
posed for achieving the desired objectives. Al- 
though at the meeting Dr. Eurich presented a 
chart on which he said that you and he had 
worked for an entire month, a chart that evi- 
denced a desire to see problems in their inter- 
relationships, it by no means stated pragmatic 
policies proposed for the consideration by the 
Committee. 

Two principles which I think should be 
adopted and consistently used by the Fund are, 
first, that each appropriation should promise the 
maximum good to the educational program of 
the whole country, not merely to some favored 
community; and, second, that the size of any 
appropriation should be determined by the im- 
portance of the project. I hope that you have 
had these principles in mind, though you have 
not, so far as I know, anywhere explicitly stated 
them. But in my opinion you have conspicu- 
ously violated both, the first, for one example, 
by the appropriation for the curriculum study 
at Dearborn, and the second by the manifestly 
excessive appropriation for the study at Mount 
Pleasant to ascertain what economies can be 
effected by the provision of teacher aids. Justi- 
fication of my judgment I do not attempt to give 
in this letter, but it would have been available 
to you or to Dr. Eurich had you held with me 
the discussions that one or the other of you sev- 
eral times wrote that you intended to hold. 

I have been disturbed by your complacent ex- 
pression of opinion that the Fund has excellent 
public relations. On the contrary, at least 
among educators, I have yet to hear one ap- 
proval of the record so far made. The fact of 
deterioration of public relations is concealed 
from you because you hear only from those who, 
uninformed about the real needs of education, 
approve, as everyone must do, the generalities 
expressed in your addresses and publications, 
and who have no basis for sound critical judg- 
ment of the particular projects that you are pro- 
moting. Responsible officers hesitate to express 
to you criticisms, fearing that they might mili- 
tate unfavorably against some request, present 
or future, for financial aid to the institution that 
they represent. Fortunately I feel no such re- 
striction, for I have not and shall not ask any- 
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thing for myself. In making my criticisms, as 
unpleasant as expression of them may be, I think 
that I am conscientiously performing a duty that 
is both professional and public. 

Although announcement of establishment of 
the Fund through the benevolence of Mr. Ford 
was greeted with enthusiasm and with high 
hopes for its effective success, public relations 
for a number of reasons have become bad. 

In the first place, the Fund has announced 
no principles, other than a few that are mainly 
negative and others that are only benevolent 
generalities, that will determine its specific pro- 
gram. Apparently it has not profited by the 
experience, some of it costly, of other founda- 
tions. 

The educational profession is suspicious of 
the Fund because on the policy-making staff 
there is not a single person who knows our 
schools from firsthand experience. Some might 
except Vice-President Eurich, who for short 
periods of time has held a succession of respon- 
sible educational positions, but they have all 
been administrative on high level and aloof from 
the problems faced daily by superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 

Educators very generally have a belief, which 
I share, that the Fund is using its large resources 
to discredit professional education, proposing 
only to promote more academic education for 
teachers. Every informed person knows that 
this is sorely needed, but academic education 
alone has been proved by experience in every 
civilized country to be inadequate. It is an un- 
warranted assumption to maintain, even by im- 
plication, that though some of the practices in 
teacher-training institutions are unjustifiable, 
there has been developed nothing that is good 
and worthy of promotion. 

No foundation has a right to use its funds to 
propagandize for a program affecting public in- 
terest when it has the sanction only of its tem- 
porary officers supported by a small minority, 
arrogant in its assumption of omniscience, a 
minority that has time and time again evidenced 
its hostility to the democratic principle of giving 
an appropriate education to all of the children 
of all of the people. Such propaganda is espe- 
cially impudent when it attempts to modify a 
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program of education, responsibility for which 
the public has reserved for itself... . 

Inasmuch as nine-tenths of the income of the 
Fund is derived from remission of taxes, the 
public has a right to a voice in determining what 
its program shall be. The responsibility of the 
public is peculiarly keen when any agency at- 
tempts to modify the existing program of edu- 
cation, which the publie by constitutions and by 
legislation has assumed to itself. Your failure 
to balance the program of the Fund has con- 
vinced me and, I may add, many others that 
you are using the available resources, contrib- 
uted mainly by the public, for the purpose of 
weakening one of the important mainstays of 
public education in the United States... . 

The hostile attitude of the Fund’s officers 
toward professional education is evidenced not 
only by its failure to give aid to the publicly 
approved program of teacher training but also 
by the fact that it has made no grants to any 
national organization of school administrators 
or teachers. Whether or not in the opinion of 
the officers of the Fund these organizations are 
competent to propose good projects and to carry 
them out successfully, the fact is that the mem- 
bers of these organizations have received their 
status through selection by responsible public 
officials and that they represent in fact Amer- 
ican public education. .. . 


Neglect of the educational profession is espe- 
cially bad because whatever program the Fund 
proposes and promotes depends for its success 
on the understanding arid sympathetic approval 
of the people who of necessity will have the re- 
sponsibility for carrying it out... . 


Public relations have deteriorated also because 
able and responsible people think that their pro- 
posals have not received hospitable, or even fair, 
consideration. Several such people, not only 
representing public schools but also in other 
fields, have reported that they have been re- 
buffed by a subordinate employee with no as- 
surance that their proposals have ever been seen 
by policy-making officers of the Fund or by the 
Board of Directors. 

Another reason why poor public relations 
have developed is the failure of the Fund in a 
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number of reported cases to make any reply 
whatever to sincere people who have asked for 
grants to support projects which to them seemed 
of high importance. An unresponsive file or 


wastebasket is no satisfactory substitute for 
courtesy. Nor were rebuffed applicants com- 
forted by promises, which were not kept, to give 
a later hearing for further information and 
discussion. .. . 

Although this is a long letter, it does not 
present all of the reasons, and none of them 


fully, for my resignation. I can no longer with 
maintenance of my self-respect continue as a 
member of an Advisory Committee which is 
credited with giving advice that it has not been 
asked to give and which is assumed by the pub- 
lic to have approved the projects promoted by 
the Fund, some of which are sound and others 
of which, in my opinion and in the opinion also 
of other competent judges, are unsound, propa- 
gandistic, relatively wasteful, and likely to 
profit only a small fraction of our schools. 


The Catholic College and Contemporary Civilization’ 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGEs located in the United 
States are part of the American scene. They in- 
fluence and are influenced by the social and 
spiritual climate of their locale. They send out 
into their environment trained individuals; the 
individuals who were trained in their institu- 
tions take on not only the planned instruction, 
but what Plato called the dyes of the entire social 
milieu as sifted: through the institution. It is 
but natural, therefore, that the aim of the Cath- 
olic college should be defined as the intellectual 
and moral training of the individual to meet the 
problems and issues of our contemporary indus- 
trial and democratic society in the light of the 
Christian world view and principles. 

There is no escape from the social order, the 
social climate, nor the social environment in 
which a college lives. The college must be a 
bearer of the culture, the civilization of the time 
and of the place where it serves. 

The Catholic college in this transmission of 
culture in America is not a mere mechanism 
carrying the raw materials of human experience 
in its educational assembly line to a predestined 
result, called the American. The educational 
processes of the Catholic college are not mechan- 
ical but living processes ; not a process of animal 
training but a process of the Christian or spiri- 
tual formation of human beings who have body 
and mind and soul. The influences necessarily 
brought to bear on the making of the American 


1 Part of a chapter of a book, ‘‘The Catholic College 
in the World Today,’’ to be published in May, 1954. 
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are many an4 diverse, conflicting and contra- 
dictory, demoralizing and degrading as well as 
elevating and uplifting. The Catholic college, 
like all the other means and agencies of the 
American culture, must make its choice from 
among the conflicting values which are embedded 
in the confusion of American life in a world in 
transition to what one dares not guess but hopes 
it will be well. 

This necessity for choosing among the values 
in the contemporary American civilization makes 
it necessary to note the drifting, unstable, and 
bankrupted character of the educational philoso- 
phy of those who are called leaders of American 
education. It is most palpably exhibited in a 
recent year book of the very influential Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators called 
‘‘Schools for a New World.’’ Here, with much 
prating about democracy and community serv- 
ice, the end of educational endeavor is declared 
to be ‘‘The Improvement of American Life.’’ 
The individual is practically forgotten or lost 
in a ‘‘democratic social order in which indi- 
vidual lives merge in a supreme entity of pur- 
pose and being that in itself is the ultimate 
goal.’’ Here is the sacrifice of the individual 
to the social Moloch. They forget that great in- 
sight of Giddings that the justification of the 
social process is its effect on the human person- 
ality. They forget Kant’s statement that we 
should so treat humanity whether in one’s own 
person or in that of any other, in every case as 
an end withal, never as a means only. They for- 
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get the eternal dignity and worth in the human 
being, not merely son of man, but son of God, 
born not of blood, nor the will of man, but of 
God. 

The major concern of Catholic education is 
with the individual. The quality of his life, the 
highest he is capable of in moral and spiritual 
development, the ordering of all his powers for 
self-mastery, self-direction, self-control—that is 
the essence of Catholic education. The social 
order and every environment, however named, 
is for the welfare of man, not man for the social 
order, nor for the state, nor for the community. 
School administrators have reversed the relation 
of means and end. Man is the end and all other 
things are subservient to him, even the work of 
his hands, and these he must make subservient 
to his highest destiny ; then man will become hu- 
man, not animal, not beast, not chemical com- 
pound, and there will be the realization that 
he is a spiritual soul made in the image and like- 
ness of God. 

Catholicism is not only a cult but a culture. 
Its manifestation as a culture is shown at a high 
level of development in medieval Christendom, 
particularly in the 13th century. We are, in the 
20th century, still living on much of that spiri- 
tual capital, even when we are not aware of the 
source. Religion is always the spiritual dynamic 
of a culture, whether it is in an Aztec civiliza- 
tion, a Moslem, Brahmin, Confucian, medieval 
Christendom, or Modern America. 

A cult that could produce St. Augustine’s 
‘*City of God,’’ the ‘‘Summa’”’ of St. Thomas, 
the ‘‘Opus Maius’’ of Roger Bacon, the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia’’ of Dante, the paintings of a Raph- 
ael, the sculptures of a Michelangelo, the music 
of a Palestrina and the architecture of a Gothic 
cathedral had a tremendous spiritual dynamic 
to create such a culture or civilization. Its in- 
spiration reaches every phase of the spiritual 
and intellectual life of man, his philosophy, his 
science, his literature, his art, his architecture, 
and the social institutions to promote social well- 
being. This dynamic power Catholicism has 
demonstrated completely, and this power per- 
sists today, even in the atmosphere of a neo- 
paganism—materialistic, agnostic, and secular in 
spirit. 

Even in this negative atmosphere one hears 
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thundering in the Papal Encyclicals—not al- 
ways too well understood, and in spite of too 
much merely mumbo-jumbo _ repetition—the 
spiritual realities of what is left of our civili- 
zation in the aftermath of World War II. The 
eternal moral values are proclaimed with vigor 
against, for example, our crimes, our birth con- 
trol, divorce, and lack of respect for authority. 
The irreconcilable conflict with the forms of 
aggressive nationalism and totalitarianism con- 
tinues. The sacramental and indissoluble char- 
acter of marriage and the sanctity of the family 
are proclaimed. Those ‘‘sweet pledges of love,’’ 
children, are still the symbols of heaven—‘‘of 
such are the kingdom of heaven.’’ The indi- 
vidual is the central interest of society, the agent 
of civilization, and the justification of the social 
process against the cult of Progress and every 
form of social expediency. 

Here is Catholicism in its role as the creator 
of aculture. Where it fails to achieve this trans- 
forming influence it should examine its con- 
science. It must ask itself, ‘‘Did you not know 
I must be about my Father’s business ?’’ 

The Catholic college must itself meet this test. 
There is no certainty that every Catholie col- 
lege is achieving its purpose. There is no guar- 
antee that by creating a means you will achieve 
the end. In fact, such means may be a disservice 
and are, at times. 

It is sometimes assumed by the critics that 
there is an inherent antagonism between Catholi- 
cism and American culture, particularly in its 
aspects of democracy and freedom. There is a 
conflict or antagonism only when man is made 
or declared to be a means, a commodity, treated 
as @ mere animal. There is antagonism when 
the law of God is flouted. There is antagonism 
when, in Tennyson’s language, the beast is more 
and more and man is less and less. But in fact, 
there is no essential or inherent antagonism; on 
the contrary, there is great mutual support. 
Where the spirit of Catholicism really takes hold 
of the individual it will be for a great, free, and 
spiritual Americanism, a co-operating living 
faith for clear guidance in social action and a 
sustaining and co-operating force of our culture, 
always declaring that life is more than the meat 
and the body than raiment. The Catholic ideal 
in education affecting the whole man and the 
whole life of the individual seems very much the 
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only abiding constructive defense against the 
subversive, enervating, and destructive forces 
alien in their source, their spirit, and their 
ideology now infecting America. 

The great question before Catholic education 
is: Are Catholics different from people trained 
in what our own protagonists call godless institu- 
tions, materialistic in their philosophy? It must 
be said in all frankness—not enough difference. 
They are not a marked generation, a people set 
apart, a leaven which is leavening the whole. 

The Papal cry to the world for a lay aposto- 
late, for Catholic action, is a recognition of the 
need. The need is to make the Mystical Body 
a living reality, freeing the superabundant spiri- 
tual energy incarnate among men and in men, 
for men and through men. Then will the faith 
of the Christophers, ‘‘You can change the 
world,’’ be a living faith transforming the world. 

The sense of high spiritual adventure must be- 
come not the possession of the few but of all. 
There must be more mystics and more ascetics. 
There is much of the mystic in all of us; and to 
whom among the sons of men, even after his 
debauch, does not the ascetics have fascination ? 
There is much of the mystical and ascetical in 


the hearts of men that remain merely potential, 
because the activating means has not brought 


it to act. Strange, indeed, is it that there is not 
more of the spirit of the mystic and the real 
ascetic in the world. 

Religion must go where there is human need. 
It must walk the streets, visit the poor, go into 
the slums, wherever are the lost sheep, where 
there is Man’s inhumanity to men, where there 
is injustice. The work of God is not all done 
in convents or monasteries; it is done—and it 
needs to be done wherever there are sinners. 
First in the hearts of each of us, neither cassock 
nor veil are needed for all of God’s work. The 
bishops and the clergy in the parishes are re- 
echoing the words of the Pope. Do the edu- 
cated Catholics make a difference? Are they 
hiding their talents? Are they the ‘‘volunteer 
erusaders’’ as the Pope calls them of a ‘‘new 
world’’? ‘‘Are they bold enough?’’ In purely 
secular matters I was long associated with a 
group who always insisted that with ability went 
responsibility. Great, indeed, are the responsi- 
bilities on the educated Catholic! But greater 
and graver are the responsibilities of those who 


run Catholic colleges and fail in training young 
Catholics of ability because of their venal and 
sometimes passionate desire to make money, be- 
cause of failure to provide competent lay and 
religious teachers, for their toleration of low 
educational ideals, their indifference while the 
machine runs, until stunned into action by the 
threat of standardizing agencies withdrawing 
approval and for what Father McCorry summar- 
izes in the phrase, ‘‘self idolatry.’’ I have al- 
ways felt a deep humility as I shared or partici- 
pated in these grave responsibilities. ‘‘They fall 
low whose fall is from the sky.’’ 

The educated Catholic shares the responsi- 
bility of all Catholics, perhaps as we hope with 
deeper insight and with more of love because of 
greater knowledge to the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer that God’s will be done on Earth as it is 
in Heaven. The position of leadership, which 
ordinarily comes with those more highly edu- 
cated, must be social leadership which finds its 
ultimate inspiration in the law of God. The 
genuinely educated Catholic will not shrink 
from the responsibility of fighting the violent 
swift currents of modern life. He will oppose 
drift. He will build dams if necessary for con- 
trol, or he will redirect for the welfare of men 
through purifying sources, the torrential waters 
of greed, of hatred, of revenge, and of exploita- 
tion. There will always be a special tenderness 
for children, care of their Christian education, 
and, hence, interest in Catholic schools of all 
levels, a deep concern for women and the family, 
and the home, which 3s the cradle of individual 
life and the source of all strength and all the 
weakness of our community life. The educated 
Catholic will be an active participant in pro- 
moting social justice for the workingmen and 
workingwomen opposing every form of violence, 
sabotage, exploitation, racketeering, and domi- 
nation by either labor or management. He will 
be a supporting factor always making our social 
life a realization of the brotherhood of men 
under the Fatherhood of God. He will be bold— 
bold enough to apply Christian principles to all 
of life each day so that men everywhere in the 
world, with our prayer’s help, may achieve 
spiritual growth under God’s grace to the meas- 
ure of the age of the fullness of Christ. Then 
Catholic education will make a difference—all 
the difference in the world. 
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SHORTER PAPERS 


THIS | BELIEVE’ 


By EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, University of California (Los Angeles) 


I BELIEVE that the single most precious asset 
of a nation or a civilization is its children and 
that no people or culture can long endure which 
fails to place this idea at the center of its social 
and political philosophy. 

I believe that the school, working with the 
home and the church, is the institution above 
all others which can make the transition between 
infancy and adulthood a meaningful and truly 
profitable experience for each child: replacing 
complete ignorance with knowledge and under- 
standing, helplessness with physical and emo- 
tional strength, irresponsibility with intelligent 
responsibility, unmorality with powerful ethical 
ideals. 

I believe that learning never ceases from the 
moment a child is born until life has ended, that 
what a man learns as he grows older and older 
is of transcendent importance to him and to the 
society of which he is a member; education, 
therefore, embraces the whole span of one’s liv- 
ing, and no system of schools can be considered 
complete which fails to make adequate and wise 
provision for adult education. 


1A message to the Alpha Chi Chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa, School of Education, University of California 
(Los Angeles), Oct., 1953. 


I believe that teaching is a profession com- 
parable on all counts to the most noble callings 
to which men devote their lives; that there is a 
body of philosophy, knowledge, and practice 
which must be experienced by all who dare to 
attempt to guide the learning of others; that no 
person, no matter how rich his erudition, can 
hope to achieve his full stature as a teacher of 
children or youth or adults whose total program 
of study and preparation has not included ade- 
quate consideration of the science and art of 
teaching. 

I believe finally that we are only at the 
threshold of wisdom concerning how human be- 
ings learn, why they forget, what motivates their 
search for knowledge, what knowledge is of most 
worth, and all the other aspects of education 
which perplex the minds of thinking men; there- 
fore, I believe we must constantly be experiment- 
ing and evaluating—never resting, never wor- 
shipping the status quo, never satisfied, realizing 
that the higher we ascend in our search the wider 
becomes the horizon of our vision. 

This out of a long and full life as a teacher I 
believe. I would not change that life for any 
other of which I have knowledge. 


Advice for Forlorn Freshmen ' 


By HAROLD O. VOORHIS 
New York University 


You HAVE ALREADY been surfeited with advice 
from many quarters to the point of groggy 
weariness. I know what it means. For 50 
years, man and boy, I have been on the receiv- 
ing end of as good advice, I venture, as was ever 
dispensed. Of course, the fact that it has done 
me so little good is demonstrated by my very 
presence here in an advisory capacity. I ought 
to know better than add to your punishment. 


1 Remarks, freshman orientation meeting, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1953. 
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Yet it is something more than petty vengeance 
that puts me before you. I am here to test a 
theory. I have observed that good advice is so 
often conducive to contrary action—or, at all 
events, seems to be so frequently honored in the 
breach—that I am tempted to resort to reverse 
English, to reach deep in the bag of personal ex- 
perience and offer you some of the choicest bad 
advice that can be dished out in the few moments 
at my disposal. Just please don’t get confused. 
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This is straight from the heel bad advice, and 
nothing else but. 

Colgate is one big happy family, but like all 
families it has its faults. Its faults keep it from 
being too stuffy. Perhaps if you try hard 
enough you can contribute to some of the faults. 
First, take the matter of traditions. You will 
find that this college, like most such institutions, 
is built on traditions. Some new students make 
the mistake of getting acquainted with these 
traditions and getting into the swing of them. 
Such creatures are nothing but supine conform- 
ists. Be original. Don’t hesitate to flout the 
traditions and set up a pattern of your own. 
Such a course of action, diligently and vigor- 
ously pursued, will bring you well-merited dis- 
tinction; and if your hide is tough enough you 
may survive the consequences of that distinction. 

Most of you have excelled one way or another 
in secondary school else you wouldn’t be here. 
Don’t fail to impress the campus early with the 
precise nature and extent of those achievements. 
The director of admissions may know about them 
but you can’t depend upon him to broadcast the 
intelligence. Wear your block-lettered sweaters 
nonchalantly. Leave a marked copy of the high- 
school yearbook where it will be seen. Laudatory 


clippings from high-school days posted on the 
dormitory bulletin board never fail to attract 
attention. Don’t hide your light under a beanie. 
Reticence here is reserved for sophomores. 
Some of you, perhaps, are away from home 


for an extended stretch for the first time. A few 
of you may have been admonished to write the 
family now and then. Don’t take that sugges- 
tion too seriously. Far better never to write 
until you need money; otherwise your folks may 
get the idea you are homesick. The manly fel- 
low will never labor the home-town postman 
until he is flat broke. 

Meantime, don’t waste effort keeping an ex- 
pense account. Remember there is more where 
the last remittance came from. Besides, the 
world owes you a living—never forget that. 
Later on in life, when you try to collect, you 
will learn the facts about this. But you needn’t 
worry about it yet; there is plenty of time. It’s 
a dangerous thing for any man to skimp before 
he has to; he might wind up with money and 
nothing else. If your Jaguar needs another 
horn, go out and buy it. Nothing like two horns 
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on a Jaguar as well as a self-respecting dilemma. 

Now, about your courses of study. A few of 
you, possibly, have come here for the purpose 
of study. You are probably stuck with your 
program for the first semester and can’t shift. 
You’re probably saddled with a few tough 
courses. My earnest counsel is this. Just as 
soon as you get the chance hereafter, pick noth- 
ing but snap courses. You may be told there 
are no snap courses at Colgate. Don’t be de- 
ceived. Discover them and seize upon them. 
Remember, the Lord has blessed each of you 
with only a limited amount of gray matter which 
you are going to need, I trust, for a long time 
to come. The less wear and tear on the brains 
now, the better. You must conserve what pre- 
cious little you have. You’ll need them most 
after you are released from this blessed haven 
into the stormy seas of real life. 

Having, with all the resourcefulness at your 
command, discovered and elected the snap 
courses, don’t study the books relating thereto, 
but study the professors. If you will only mas- 
ter the moods, the whims, and the pet theories 
of the prof, you will be all set; you need never 
crack a book. Feed what he puts out right back 
to him—he will love it. There’s Phi Beta 
Kappa gold in that simple formula. 

Books, to the enterprising college man, are 
nothing but unabated nuisances. Take note 
that the library on this campus is not its most 
attractive adornment. It was, of course, de- 
signed that way, as a place to be shunned. There 
are ghosts of well-meaning scholars of all gen- 
erations rattling around in the bowels of that 
granite tomb who yearn for your company. 
Give them wide berth. Seek ye, instead, the 
fleshpots of this Valley. They are here to serve 
you prodigally just as they have served your 
elders. 

So arrange your habits as always to arrive 
at class just late enough to get under the wire 
and then after class is over make it a practice 
to linger a while for a personal word with the 
professor. This will attract most helpful at- 
tention to yourself, and thus you won’t be lost 
in the shuffle. Even though a professor may be 
ever so anxious to shake off the class and get 
on to more important pursuits, it always pleases 
him no end to be plucked on the sleeve and 
pleasantly detained by a truly eager disciple. 
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Such a practice, moreover, will classify you per- 
manently in the estimation of your fellow stu- 
dents. 

I’ve heard it said that one of the most impor- 
tant things for the college freshman to do is to 
pick the right kind of college friends—friends 
who will be with him for a 50-year journey— 
some of whom may write his obituary. This, of 
course, is all nonsense. Close campus friends 
may well prove a serious liability. Play it safe. 
Don’t make the mistake of warming up to fellow 
students. The guy who keeps his own company 
may find it a little dismal at times but he is less 
apt to get in trouble. There is nothing more 
hazardous and mischievous than the reposal of 
trust and confidence in one’s fellow men. 

If, due to circumstances beyond your control, 
you should eventually be impelled to join a fra- 
ternity and are given any choice in the matter, 
pick the gang that makes the most noise, the 
crowd with the biggest flash. It will be easier 
to lose yourself in that outfit and be let alone. 
Fraternities are nothing but conspiracies to 
destroy the individual. They are tolerated for 
fictitious values which, strangely enough, man- 
age to fool some people all their lives. Even my 
own jaundiced eyes still well up with emotion 
at the strains of ‘‘ Pass the Loving Cup Around.”’ 

Whatever you do, don’t be pushed around. 
If somebody tries to get you to go out for some 
student activity, athletic or otherwise, resist it 
with all your might. Such business is the thief 
of the precious leisure to which you are so rightly 
entitled as respite from your arduous studies of 
the professors. Men who go in for such volun- 


tary things are the busybodies who run things 
around town after college days are over. They 
are the guys who make mature life so hectic 
for the rest of us. 

I could go on with such vicious hints but I 
won’t; if I say too much in this vein you may 
not take me seriously. But one final word of 
perverted advice: I used to think just as our 
alumni secretary thinks that the admirable col- 
lege man as well as the truly worth-while alum- 
nus is the man who, among other things, shows 
genuine pride in his college; and that it is the 
extent of this collective pride that somehow sets 
one college above another in public esteem. 
That, of course, is all the bunk. As a consci- 
entious Colgate man you should be ever on the 
alert for flies in the oatmeal. If you have any 
complaint about Colgate be sure to talk it up on 
the outside. Your criticism may fall on the ears 
of some wealthy old coot who, impressed by your 
articulate despondency, will leave his fortune to 
this institution to redeem its deficiencies. 

So much for my humble share in your orienta- 
tion to Colgate. If what I have said makes non- 
sense in your interpretation I trust you will be 
guided accordingly. I am not sure I have made 
myself altogether clear in this last entreaty, but 
this I do know—that a long, long line of Colgate 
men ahead of you, who love this institution, wel- 
come you most heartily to this friendly associa- 
tion, confident in your ability and determination 
to magnify the glory of this college to the endur- 
ing benefit of the common weal. Good luck to 
you! 


RESEARCH 


Mechanical Versus Non-Mechanical 
Reading Techniques for College Freshmen 


By SHIRLEY ULLMAN WEDEEN 
Brooklyn College 


THE NEED FOR READING instruction on the col- 
lege level has been recognized. Many leading 
universities have established reading courses and 
clinics for retarded readers. Some colleges use 
mechanical devices; others, motivational tech- 
niques devoid of machines. 
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This paper aims: (1) to study the effects of 
the Reading Rate Controller on the college stu- 
dent’s reading ability; (2) to compare the effi- 
ciency of this technique with one involving moti- 
vation without any instrument (the Speeded 
Book Reading Technique) ; and (3) to discover 
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whether the average college freshman’s reading 
can be improved. 

To answer these questions 150 ‘‘typical’’ 
Brooklyn College freshmen students were se- 
lected for training. The selected students rep- 
resented the closest parallels possible to the 
means on the ‘‘ American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men,’’ an intelligence test, and the ‘‘ American 
Council on Education Cooperative English Test, 
Reading Comprehension, Higher Level,’’ a read- 
ing test. 

TABLE 1 


MEANS, PRE-TRAINING AND POST-TRAINING, FOR Group A 
AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN MEANS 


Pre- Post- 


Test training training t-values 
M's M's 





Cooperative 
Reading 
Test 59.52 
Reading Rate 
Controller 

Words per minute 
Resting Rate 
Controller 
Comprehension 
Iowa 

Rate 

Iowa Comprehension 
Iowa 

Median 


66.62 


263.46 545.50 


79.40 95.00 


191.26 
197.38 


162.78 
182.56 


175.84 194.20 





These 150 students were separated into three 
equivalent groups. Group A was given training 
in reading by means of a machine, the Reading 
Rate Controller. The Reading Rate Controller 
is an electrically run instrument with a front 
opening large enough to insert a sheet of paper. 
Over this aperture is a movable plate which can 
be controlled by a rate control knob to move 


TABLE 2 


MBANS, PR®-TRAINING AND POST-TRAINING, FOR Group B 
AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN MEANS 


Post- 
training 
M's 


Pre- 
Test training -values 
M's 





Cooperative 
Reading 

Test 

Reading Rate 
Controller 
Words per minute 
Reading Rate 
Controller 
Comprehension 
Iowa 

Rate 

Iowa 
Comprehension 
Iowa 

Median 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS, PRE-BXPERIMENTAL PERIOD AND POST-BXPERIMENTAL 
PpRiop, FoR Group C AND CRITICAL RATIO8 FOR 
THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 





P Post- 
experimental experimental 
Period Period 


Test t-values 





Cooperative 
Reading 

Test 

Reading Rate 
Controller 
Words per minute 
Reading Rate 
Controller 
Comprehension 
Iowa 

Rate 

Iowa 
Comprehension 
Iowa 

Median 


59.88 62.10 


263.20 262.00 


81.40 82.20 


163.98 167.82 


183.36 182.04 


177.70 179.50 3.83 





downward at a constant rate, forcing the eye to 
make a certain number of fixations per line, since 
the remainder of the page is always visible. 
Group B was given training in reading without 
any mechanical device. Motivation was induced 
by means of a stop watch. A student took and 
recorded his own time in reading passages. 
Group C was the control group and, therefore, 
was given pre- and post-testing, but no training. 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF POST-TRAINING MBANS, Groups A AND B, 
Groups A AND C AND Groups B AND C WITH 
T-VALUES FOR DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN MBANS 





Tests 





R.R.C. 
, Iowa Iowa 
Words Rate Comp. 


r 
minute Bm Bm 
191.26 197.38 


187.06 195.34 
167.82 182.04 


Iowa 


Means 
f Median 
Bm 


0 
Groups 





194.20 
194.32 
179.50 


A ‘ 545.50 
B . 433.08 
Cc 262.00 





t Scores 
A&B 
A&C 
B&C 


4.20 
6.66 
8.05 


5.85 
10.37 
7.06 


O07 
13.14 
9.81 





rative Eng- 


C.E.T., 8S—American Council on Bducation Coo 
igher Leve 


ed ae, C-2, Reading Comprehension, 


‘orm 

R.R.C., W/M, #20—Reading Rate Controller Test, words per 
minute on Exercise #26 

R.R.C., Comp. ent ge ~~ a Rate Controller Test, Compre- 
hension on ‘Exercise #20 

Iowa, Rate, Bm—lIowa Silent Reading Test (New Edition) 
Form Bm, Rate Sub-test 

Iowa, Comp., Bm—lIowa Silent Reading Test (New Edition) 
Form Bm, Comprehension Sub-test 

Iowa, Median, Bm—lIowa Silent Reading Test (New Edition) 
Form Bm, Median 


Groups A and B used the same reading mate- 
rials. Both groups were trained in the same 
room. Both groups were trained for two 50- 
minute periods a week for five weeks. Each stu- 
dent in both groups had a profile sheet on which 
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his reading rate and comprehension percentage 
for each article read were recorded. Each time 
he came in his previous lesson’s results were 
given to him. 


Conclusions: 


1. Both the mechanistic group and the non- 
mechanistic group produced genuine gains in 
reading rate and comprehension and general 
reading ability. This was demonstrated by the 
significant results made on the entire test bat- 
tery. 

2. The Reading Rate Controller group pro- 


duced greater improvement only in rate and that 
improvement in all other skills was equal for the 
two experimental groups. 

3. Both the mechanistic and the non-mechan- 
istic groups were superior to the control group. 

4. Greater gains in reading rate and compre- 
hension and general reading ability were ob- 
served as a result of training in reading. 

5. Where real differences in variability ex- 
isted, the tendency was for an increase in hetero- 
geneity—a fact which indicates that training in 
reading tends to produce greater variability in 
reading. 


EVENTS 


Educational History and Teacher Education 


UPON ASSUMING OFFICE in October, 1953, as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Samuel M. Brownell ex- 
pressed himself on various aspects of American edu- 
cation. He pointed up, naturally enough, the mate- 
rial deficiencies of the schools and the lamentable 
teacher shortage. Important as these matters were, 
they were not as significant as the problem of properly 
preparing the teacher for his profession, stressed Dr. 
Brownell. 

The core of teacher education, maintained the com- 
missioner, is “a broad and thorough general education 
which will prepare the future teachers to be good 
citizens.” Apart from “a solid grounding” in subject 
matter, “the teacher should have a good background 
in the history of education, the function of schools in 
a democratic society and the contribution that educa- 
tion has made.” Other necessary elements in the fu- 
ture teacher’s curriculum include child growth and 
development, educational psychology, the “philosophy 
of teaching,” and supervised practice teaching. 

It is very encouraging to note that a man renowned 
for his work in educational administration should go 
out of his way to call for a knowledge of educational 
history on the part of every good teacher. Time was 
when this field was a staple in the future educator’s 
diet. The advent of tests and measurements, prag- 
matist philosophy, ad-hoc courses, and other new 
developments, together with uninspired teaching and 
slovenly scholarship shown by those whose heart lay 
elsewhere, brought about the decline and the disap- 
pearance of educational history from many teacher- 
education programs. Both this subject and its cousin, 
comparative education, were looked down upon as un- 
functional. And this in an age that was proclaiming its 
emancipation from pedagogical provincialism. 
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The values of the history of education are too many 
and too lasting to be ignored. A broadening and 
scholarly discipline at the same time, this area of 
learning, along with the philosophy of education, con- 
stitutes a firm foundation for general education and 
professional growth. Professors and deans of schools 
of education, as well as administrative officials in city, 
county, and state school systems, should consider the 
wisdom of restoring the history of education to its 
proper place in the teacher-education curriculum. A 
move of this kind will serve as a challenge to pro- 
fessors of educational history to bring out all the 
values of their field —W.W.B. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


University or PirrspurcH: Seminar to improve 
the teaching of new university instructors. 

Ohio State University: Institute of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Life established. 

New York University: Communication Arts Group, 
an integrated program of journalism, motion pictures, 
theater, television, and radio, to be launched, fall, 
1954. 

University of Rochester (N. Y.): Reorganization 
of program of College of Arts and Science under a 
Committee on Student Welfare, headed by a Dean 
of Instruction and Student Services. 

Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.): National 
scholarships, $1,000-$1,500, in 24 fields to “entering 
freshmen of exceptional promise.” Applications un- 
til May 1. 

Oberlin (Ohio) College: Informal seminars on for- 
eign travel for students going abroad. 

Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) : New ma- 
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jor on the family, personality, and society, offered 
interdepartmentally by psychology, sociology and an- 
thropology, home economics, and education depart- 
ments. 

Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) : Three-week 
full-time reading period for upper-division students 
at end of each semester next year. 

Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.) : Dedication of 
new $2,500,000 General Library. 

Cornell University: Three one-semester courses on 
the physical, psychological, and social aspects of man 
in relation to society. 

Yeshiva University (New York 33): Opening of the 
Stern College for Women in the fall. 


FOREIGN SUMMER STUDY 
TOURS IN 1954 
Boston University: Round-the-world trip, six- 
week Latin-American tour, West European tour, and 
others. Academic credit. 


San Francisco State College: Seminars in eight 
Eastern Mediterranean countries and in West Europe. 
Academie credit. 


St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.): Seven-week 
Great Books Seminar in six West European countries. 


New York University: Graduate workshop in edu- 
cation in England, France, and Germany. Academic 
eredit. Also a graduate workshop in Israel. 

University of Chicago: Language and history 
courses in England, France, Austria, and Spain. 
Academie credit. 

American College Council for Summer Study 
Abroad, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass.: Courses in lit- 
erature, economics, international relations, and the 
arts offered in England, France, Austria, Italy,-and 
Spain. Under the auspices of 14 American colleges. 
Academie credit. 


Denison University (Granville, Ohio): Field trip 
in seven West European countries. 


Notes wd News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Hilton C. Buley, commissioner of education, New 
Hampshire, appointed president, New Haven (Conn.) 
Teachers College, succeeding Samuel M. Brownell, 
who resigned last fall to assume duties as U. S. com- 
missioner of education. 


Frederick J. Moffitt, acting associate commissioner 
for elementary, secondary, and adult education, New 
York State Education Department, appointed asso- 
ciate commissioner. Eugene D. Fink has retired as 
chief, Bureau of Vocational Curriculum Development 
and Industrial Teacher Training. 


James Laidlaw Heggie named headmaster, Dayeroft 
School (Stamford, Conn.). 


Herbert K. Brown, director, graduate division, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Northeastern University, will be 
the new dean of the graduate division, effective July 1. 


Garold D. Holstine, dean, College of Education, 
University of North Dakota, appointed dean, College 
of Education, University of Nevada, effective in Au- 
gust. William R. Wood, specialist in higher education, 
U. S. Office of Education, is assuming the deanship of 
the university’s development program of higher edu- 
cation in Nevada. 


George Welton Marquis and Kendon R. Smith ap- 
pointed respectively dean, School of Music, and head, 
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department of psychology, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Wayne Vasey, director, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, named dean, School of Social Work, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), effective 
July 1. 


John H. Prime, associate dean, New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
will serve as acting dean during the leave of absence 
of Dean G. Rowland Collins. 


Henry M. Hart, professor of law, Harvard Univer- 
sity, appointed Julius F'. Stone Professor of Law, 
Ohio State University, effective October 1. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, announces 
the following faculty appointments: professor, Gladys 
Tipton (education); asscciate professors, Philip H. 
Phenix (education) and Francis Shoemaker (Eng- 
lish) ; and visiting assistant professor, Jean Jordaan 
(guidance). 

Among the faculty members of Barnard College 
(New York 27) to advance in rank, effective July 1, 
are: to professorships, Mirra Komarovsky (sociology) 
and Julius Held (fine arts); to associate professor- 
ships, Eleanor M. Tilton (English), Jane Gaston- 
Mahler (fine arts), Chilton Williamson (history), and 
Joseph G. Brennan (philosophy); and to assistant 
professorships, Rosalie Colie (English) and Jean A. 
Potter (philosophy). 
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Abraham J. Sachs promoted to professor of the his- 
tory of mathematics, Brown University (Providence 
12, R. I.). Other promotions included: to associate 
professorships, Walter J. Schnerr and Karl S. 
Weimar (Romance languages) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Thomas Cassirer and Beverly S. Ridgely 
(French). 


Robert Jacobs, assistant director, Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau (New York 32), will aid the Foreign 
Operations Administration in developing a testing and 
guidance program for schools in Ethiopia. 


Thomas Raymond McConnell and Julian Park will 
resign as chancellor, University of Buffalo (N. Y), 
and as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, respectively. 


Robert C. Aukerman, dean of instruction, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College (Kirksville), resigned 
to assume duties as director, summer session, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. 


Helen Maud Cam will retire as Samuel Zemurray, 
Jr., and Doris Zemurray Stone-Radcliffe Professor of 
History, Harvard University, effective at the close of 
the academic year. 


Coming Events 

The American College Health Association will em- 
phasize “Teamwork in Meeting the Health Needs of 
College Students” at the Fourth National Conference 
on Health in Colleges, May 5-8, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. Conference president is J. L. Morrill, 
president, University of Minnesota. 


Recent Deaths 

Horace Seely Brown, 77, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), 
March 27. 


George E. McReynolds, 44, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, and professor of government and inter- 
national relations, University of Connecticut (Storrs), 
March 28. e 


Paul B. Lawson, 65, dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, University of Kansas (Lawrence), 
March 29. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Seng 
Secondary ta \" College 
University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspeca Bidg., 
Walaut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 

















UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1954 SUMMER COURSES 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
in Mathematics 


June 7-August 27 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 
Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 14-25 
Six Weeks Session—June 28-August 6 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 9-20 


Graduate Research Program at 
Laboratory of Field Biology 


June 7-August 27 


For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 











YOU CAN'T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—_o— 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











Vanderbilt 
University 


1954 Summer Session 
June 14— August 21 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 10-June 11 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


. Teachers 


. Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 


. High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 

. College students who wish to speed up 
work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


For Bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
G. M. BLAIR, R. S. JONES, and R. H. SIMPSON 


e Presents a longitudinal view of the child as he progresses toward maturity 


e Shows the forces which influence and produce change in the child’s learning 
and adjustment 


e Illustrates how the methods and tools of psychology can be used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the educational program 


e Discusses the psychological factors which influence the professional growth 
and mental health of the teacher 


e Uses case studies to exemplify teaching practices and psychological principles 


e Includes the areas of learning, mental hygiene, child growth and development, 
measurement, and the psychology of the teaching process 


February, 1954 601 pp. $4.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
ANNE ANASTASI 


e Presents a general introduction to principles and techniques of psychological 
testing 


e Includes a survey of the major types of available tests and a detailed con- 
sideration of outstanding examples of each type, covering intelligence, apti- 
tude, achievement, and personality measures 


e Stresses the understanding of testing principles and the critica] evaluation of 
specific tests 


e Discusses those parts of the recently adopted Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
which pertain to psychological testing 


e Illustrated profusely with 126 half-tones and line drawings 
Ready in April 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Harold B. Pepinsky end Pauline Nichols Pepinsky; both Ohio State University 


Just out. For senior and graduate courses, a study 
based on the thesis that the counselor should also be 
a researcher. After a concise, undogmatic survey of 
current approaches, it uses the reinforcement theory 
of learning and a recent interpretation of anxiety 


as an example of applying theory more rigorously to 
practice. Proposes a formal learning mode] to 
organize observations and inferences and to set up 
hypotheses about behavioral changes. 

Illus., 307 pages 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2nd Edition 


W. D. Commins, Catholic University of America; 
Barry Fagin, University of Florida 


New. Affording to the subject its full scientific im- 
port, this new, second edition presents both signi- 
ficant theoretical approaches to educational psy- 
chology and current techniques that have the most 
important implications for the guidance of learning. 


Treatment of principles is focused on human de- 
velopment as the core of professional teaching. Re- 
flects new studies in social backgrounds of child 
development, group processes, communications prob- 
lems in counseling, etc. 74 ills., 795 pages 


DEAF CHILDREN IN A HEARING WORLD 
Their Education and Adjustment 
Miriam Forster Fiedler, Clarke School for the Deaf; Smith College 


Provides teachers of hard-of-hearing children with 
practical suggestions for helping the hearing- 
handicapped child to help himself. The record of a 
research program at Vassar College, book shows the 


results of educating and training deaf and partially 
deaf children with normal-hearing boys and girls. 
Covers educational needs, adaptability to surround- 
ings, personality adjustments, etc. 15 ills., 320 pages 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine P. Ingram, Illinois State Normal University 


This practical guide sets forth general and specific 
goals for the education of the slow-learner at various 
age levels, and explains teaching methods to ac- 
complish them. Emphasis throughout is placed on 
fundamentals applicable to the education of all 


THE HUMAN PERSON 


children with approximate allowances for the special 
problems of the mentally retarded. Fully treats the 
communicative arts, particularly speech improve- 
ment and programs of general readiness. 


21 ills., tables; 359 pages 


An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personality 


Magda B. Arnold, Loyola University, Chicago; 
J. A. Gasson, S.J., Spring Hill College—and 8 contributors 


Just published. Ten Catholic psychologists formu- 
late an integrated theory of personality in terms of 
a Christian concept of human nature. They investi- 
gate basic principles and assumptions of scientific 


theory of personality within a psychological frame- 
work which respects social and human values and 
today’s research data; examine issues raised by mod- 
ern psychologies in the areas of emotion and learn- 











theory, especially theories of personality; present a ing. $93 pages 
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